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AN OLD STORY.* 



HE engravings printed on these pages are two 
of twenty-five illustrations of a book formed 
by the contributions of twenty-five artists, the 
purpose of the publication being to aid the 
many earnest workers who are labouring heart 
and soul to suppress, or at least to depress, 
'' the national vice which is the national curse." 
Hitherto, or at least until within a recent period, Art was rather 
the ally, than the foe, of drunkenness. Like the poets, the 
painters (with some glorious exceptions, George Cruikshank and 
others) exhibited only its social charm, keeping out of sight the 




degradation, the poverty, the misery, and the crime to which it 
invariably and inevitably led. The object of Mr. Hall has been to 
bring Art to the aid of Temperance, and in achieving that object 
he has been liberally assisted by artists ; so much so that a beauti- 
fully got-up book, well and strongly bound, admirably printed on 
fine paper, and illustrated by eighty-five engravings on wood, 
twenty-five of them being what is termed full-page engravings, he 
is enabled to publish at the price of three shillings instead of a 
guinea — a charge that would be necessarily made for the book if 
it were issued for commercial gain instead of, as it is, an almost gra- 
tuitous contribution to the cause of Temperance. Nearly two years 




Drawn by J. E. Millais, R.A.] [Engraved by J. D. Cooper. 

Watching and Waiting. 



ago Mr. Hall published a shilling book entitled "The Trial of Sir 
Jasper." It has had a very large sale ; like that under notice, it 
was not produced with a view to profit, and no monetary profit has 
resulted. It was, however, accepted by temperance advocates, 
temperance societies. Good Templars, Bands of Hope, and other 
temperance organisations, as a powerful auxiliary to their holy 
cause ; they greatly promoted its circulation : moreover, it was a 
novelty to the general public, and it was not surprising that a 



* " An Old Story. A Temperance Tale in Verse." By S. C. Hall, F.S.A., &c., 
London : Virtue, Spalding, & Co. 



book which cost so much to produce it, and so little to the 
buyer, should have been a great success. It was so : it has 
stimulated the author to another labour wdth the same end; 
''The Old Story" is, as will be expected, much better as an 
Art-work than the ''Trial of Sir Jasper." Eveiy page con- 
tains an engraving : it is bound in cloth, not in paper, 
as was " Sir Jasper ;" and the one is, in quantity, double the size 
of the other. Moreover, there is in this book a new feature ; 
every page of the fifty-two, of which the poem consists, contains 
a prose note explanatory of the working of the vice — as described 
by judges, doctors, gaolers, coroners ; in reports from workhouses. 
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and insane asylums ; statistics ; the cost of the curse to the country 
contrasted with its gain to the revenue ; reports of clergymen 
and other teachers as to the impediments it places in the way of 
religious, moral, and social progress ; the hereditary diseases 
it engenders ; its fruits among the very young ; its utter inutility 
as a means of vigour to the constitution ; proofs that it impairs, 
and eventually destroys, physical strength as well as mental 
capacity ; that it is, in a word, the fertile source of incalculable 
misery, demoralisation, and crime. The strength of the book 
undoubtedly lies in these prose notes, of which there are fifty, 
and of which each page contains one. 

Mr. Hall has read much on the subject, and these notes supply 
the ''authorities" upon whom he relies for the accuracy of his 
statements. It cannot be doubted that this poem will aid the 
cause so many philanthropists advocate as the foundation of 
social, moral, and intellectual good ; which the clergy of all 
denominations consider and describe as so essential to their 
work, that, without it, they preach idly and teach vainly the 
purposes of God for man ; that, in short, until mtemperance is 
checked and fettered by legislation, the sixty thousand annual 
deaths from drunkenness will increase ; the gaols, poorhouses, 



and insane asylums continue overthronged, and the moral 
pest successfully negative the efforts of education, secular and 
religious, and undermine all the institutions that constitute a 
Nation's true wealth. There is no exaggeration either in these 
notes or in the verse episodes of the writer; their truth, indeed, 
will not be questioned ; and Mr. Hall may safely hope there 
will be a public response to his earnest, and often touching 
appeals : that a book so w^ell done, will be successful. 

"The time is not yet," Mr. Hall writes, "when traffic in 
alcohol will be suspiciously and effectually restrained — or pro- 
hibited—by law. Meanwhile it is counselled that PUBLIC 
OPINION must pioneer the way to legislative enactment ; and a 
duty is inculcated on every writer to contribute aid towards a 
consummation that cannot fail to be mighty in its influence on 
human kind." 

In the A7^t Joicr7ial it is, however, a more fitting task to 
criticise this book as a collection of pictures than as a poem. 
Mr. Hall, as we have intimated, has been generously aided by 
artists who would not have been tempted by money to co-operate 
in the work. The artists who have thus aided the author are 
Miss Elizabeth Thompson, Gustave Dore, Millais, R.A., Alma- 
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« In the Bleak Wind, Unsheltered:' 



[Engraved by J. D. Cooper. 



Tadema, Birket Foster, James Sant, R.A., Marcus Stone, P. R 
Morris, Erskine Nicol, A.R.A., N. Chevalier, L. J. Pott, 
Thomas Faed, R.A., E. Sherard Kennedy, Sir Noel Paton, 
R.S.A., Cave Thomas, M. Montbard, R. Lehmann, W. Mac- 
duff, John Tenniel, W. C. T. Dobson, R.A., W. Hemsley, 
Fred Pasmore, G. A. Storey, Harrison Weir, Walter J. Allen, 
and Geoige Cruikshank. The drawings have been engraved 
by J. D. Cooper, Dalziel Brothers, Nicholls Brothers, Butter- 
worth and Heath, W. Ballingall, J. C. Griffiths, C. M. Grey, 
J. D. Watson, and M. Laurie : the greater number of these 
engravers are leaders in their profession. 

Although several of these engraved illustrations of drunken- 
ness are necessarily of a gloomy, and some of an appalling, 
character, they are by no means all so ; for the author's object 
has been, in both the pictures and the verse, to contrast the 
blessing of Temperance with the curse of Intemperance. 

We copy the concluding passage of Mr. Hall's Introduc- 
tion : — "From the position I have long held, I am enabled to 
bring Art to the aid of a cause that may be rightly termed 
'holy.' My thanks, the thanks of all temperance advocates, 
the thanks of the public generally — it is scarcely too much to 



say the thanks of humanity — are, therefore, due to the twenty-six 
artists who have worked with me in order to exhibit the abhor- 
rent vice in its hideous deformity, and the beauty and blessing — 
the rewards, physical, social, moral, temporal, and eternal — of 
temperance." 

It is not here we may discuss the merits or defects of the 
Poem. It will suffice to say that "An Old Stoiy " is the story 
the author found in Hogarth's Life : a man sells his soul to 
Satan, and agrees to do one of three things : to burn his father's 
house, or to kill his mother, or to get drunk. Of course he 
elects to get drunk, and, when he is so, he does the other two : 
the moral is this : — 

" The drunkard never knows what he may do." 

The author seeks to deal with every phase of the horrible vice. 
The book is full of versified anecdotes in illustration ; the main 
incident being a very common one in the history of Temperance 
work — a meeting of reclaimed drunkards, where each — men and 
women — relates his or her experience ; contrasting their present 
with their past ; their homes as they were and are ; and, in a 
word, the change that prospers and blesses in a hundred ways 
those who have been rescued. 



